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BOARD MEETINGS 
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Fall Term— 


Begins Tuesday, September 10, 1918 
Ends Friday, December 20, 1918 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT 
To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN: I have the pleasure to submit to you my annual 
report for the schools under your charge for the school year 1916-17, 
the twenty-fifth that I have submitted for the Plainfield Public 
Schools. 


The general statistics are as follows: 


‘Votal Eprotinient (oug0 Gy via seis 4,720 

Average: PNrolinentiglss iu casa civats aca 4,133 

Average Attendance’. oc. bot eke ona ateeatets 3,704 

Number ot: Deachers:3) o.oo eer aniaen 161 
This shows a gain in enrollment of 235 pupils, which is somewhat 
larger than the gain in previous years. It is, however, probably 


indicative of a growth of about 200 pupils, which we may expect 
each year unless war conditions draw out large numbers of our 
older boys and girls. 


EMERSON SCHOOL 


Our school plant was increased by the opening of the new Emerson 
School, on Emerson Avenue, which gave us six additional class rooms. 
As overflow classes were already organized waiting for the com- 
pletion of the building, every class room was filled at the opening 
of the building. Plans should at once be made for its enlargement 
to meet the growth in that section of the city. 

In looking back through the school reports, I find twenty-six 
years ago this statement: ‘One of our constant and serious problems 
is the accommodation of our rapidly increasing school population.” 
It might have been written with truth in practically every report 
since. ‘The enrollment then was 1,800; now it is 4,700. Most of 
the time there has not been a vacant school room in the city and often 
there has been a “doubling up” in some of the schools, awaiting the 
time when new accommodations shall be ready. 

This condition occurs in nearly all growing cities. It is difficult 
to forecast growth and secure appropriations in anticipation of their 
apparent need. It is, however, desirable to meet needs as soon as 
they are clearly apparent, since postponement simply increases the 
size of the problem later. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


The schools were delayed three weeks in opening, in the fall, by 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis. |The teachers were on duty a 
part of this time attending institutes and making plans for the year’s 
work. 

To make up the time lost by the pupils, school was held on several 
holidays, with great willingness on the part of all teachers and pupils, 
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although by law no one was compelled to attend on those days. Work 
was further adjusted and application was intensified, so that the 
delay in opening caused no real loss. 


THE JUNIOR INDUSTRIAL ARMY 


The great event of the year was the national movement for in- 
crease in food production. Practically all school children who were 
old enough showed eagerness to participate in the work. It was 
mainly a question how to utilize their labor. Large numbers under- 
took home gardening. Others took plots in the Kenyon School 
Gardens. All these were under the general oversight and encourage- 
ment of teachers who visited the gardens and approved the work. 
Some boys were excused from school in May to work out on 
farms; many others enrolled at the Holly Farm colony or at the 
Froh Hom Farm at Far Hills, where they stayed until the opening 
of school in the fall. 

Aside from the value of this work in increasing food production, 
it has been of inestimable benefit to the boys and girls engaged in it. 
The entire work was under the direction of Mr. A. F. Hopper, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, who gave it special attention and 
rendered valuable service, both in school term time and in the 
summer. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Again we have lost one of our valuable teachers, through retire- 
ment, Miss Noel J. Bullock, having been given a pension by the State 
after forty-five years of teaching. For thirty-two years she was prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School. When the new Evergreen School was 
opened, that school also was placed under her charge, and for a year 
and a half she was principal of both schools, performing the large 
duties of the position with great success. 

Miss Bullock might have retired on a pension of half salary 
eight years ago, but so great was her devotion to her work that 
she was unwilling to give it up until failing health made it im- 
possible for her to continue. 

She was eminently successful as a teacher and as a principal, and 
we suffer a distinct loss in her retirement from our teaching corps. 
Through her influence on the thousands of children that have been 
under her care and the excellent training which she gave them, she 
has conferred an inestimable benefit upon the city.* 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


In many delightful ways I have been reminded by the Board of 
Education, by teachers and by citizens, that this year I completed 
twenty-five years of service in the Plainfield Schools. It is a great 
pleasure to know that my work has been appreciated. I count it a 


*Miss Bullock passed from this life on November 10th, 1917. 
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great privilege that I have had such complete support from the Board 
of Education and all others concerned in our school work. 

At the completion of twenty-five years of service, one’s mind 
naturally runs back to the small beginnings and then slowly works 
forward to the present, noting the growth, achievements, and increas- 
ing efficiency which the passing years have brought. But the thing 
that most interests the parent and the citizen is not what the schools 
were twenty-five years ago, but what they are now. — For such, 
it seems to me that it would be interesting to take an account of 
stock, as it were. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Plainfield has always had the advantage of having what is gen- 
erally considered the ideal number of members in its Board of 
Education (five). It has the further advantage of having the term 
of only one member terminate each year, so that the Board changes 
slowly, and there is, therefore, continuity of policy, and an absence of 
the sudden changes and revolutions that occur in some other cities. 
Since there has never been any politics, favoritism, or serving of per- 
‘sonal ends, the action of the Board has been Gnitacnt harmonious and 
solely in the interests of the children, for whom the school system 
exists. These conditions in the Board have been inevitably reflected 
‘in the schools and have created a school system that is notable for 
its spirit of mutual respect, loyalty and co-operation among all its 
employees and the happy, natural relations between teachers and par- 
ents and pupils. 

The Board’s executive for carrying out its purposes is the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The Board has regarded him as its technical 
expert and has held him responsible for results, a principle which 
gets the fullest possible value out of the men who hold the position 
and which is the essential characteristic of the best school systems. 
The following of the principle by the Board has had much to do 
with creating the high excellence of the Plainfield schools. 


THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


In its business office, the Board has achieved the best school 
financial department of which I know. Its accounts are kept by an 
expert, according to a carefully worked out plan prepared by a firm of 
public accountants, which shows each month the condition of the 
various departments and the financial situation as a whole. Expendi- 
tures are made on vouchers issued by authorized committees, and bills 
are paid only when examined and endorsed by such committees. “The 
annual budget is prepared with great minuteness, showing the needs 
in different departments, based on the financial records of previous 
years, accompanied by full information on the various items. The 
amounts asked in the budget have been reduced to the lowest mini- 
mum consistent with a school system of the highest excellence. “The 
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conduct of the purchase of school supplies, the making of repairs and 
the upkeep of the system is a model of efficiency and economy. The 
management of the office, the purchase of supplies, the repairs and 
the supervision of janitors are under the care of one man who devotes 
his whole time to it in co-operation with the Superintendent of 


Schools. 
THE JANITORS 


Our corps of janitors deserve very high praise. They have been 
chosen solely with a view to efficiency. Politics and personal pull 
have been absolutely eliminated. Their aim, therefore, is solely to 
give the best of service, and their efficiency is very high. I seldom 
find buildings that are kept in such complete repair and in such clean, 
hygienic condition as those of Plainfield. The janitors’ efficiency 
and their cordial co-operation with the principals is a great aid in 
the school administration, and adds distinctly to the value of our 
schools. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Our school plant consists of eleven buildings, the school property 
being valued at $971,750.00. The oldest of these buildings, the 
Stillman, is not in use for regular school work, since its rooms are 
not large enough to meet present requirements of the State Board 
of Education, for classes of thirty or more pupils. It is, however, 
of great value for our opportunity classes that cannot number 
more than fifteen pupils each. ‘The Irving, the Franklin, and the 
Bryant, though built thirty years ago, were so well constructed that 
we have been able to improve them to such an extent that they are 
better than some of the buildings being today constructed elsewhere. 
Considerable attention has been given to fitting them with fire walls, 
panic bolts, fire escapes, and in other ways making them practically 
fire-proof as far as safety of the children is concerned. Our newer 
buildings are models of convenience, adaptability and hygienic com- 
pleteness, fire proof and created at a moderate cost. Our High 
School has been universally admired by visiting schoolmen and 
boards of education, and has furnished valuable suggestions for the 
erection of many new buildings in other cities. All our buildings 
are equipped with single desks adjustable to the size of the pupils, 
the later buildings having movable seats that equip the rooms admir- 
ably for use for the civic activities by adults in the evening. All have 
hygienic drinking fountains, the best of modern toilets, wash bowls, 
paper towels, fine blackboards, and thorough fire protection. The 
city may well be proud of its school houses. 


HYGIENE 


Plainfield is notable for the provisions it makes for promoting 
the health of its children. It long ago abandoned the old idea that 
the business of school is simply to train the mind. It believes in 
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“‘a sound mind in a sound body.” It was one of the first cities in 
the State to adopt medical inspection, dental inspection, the use of a 
school nurse, and physical training. 

The medical inspector carefully examines each child annually to 
discover any physical defects and at once calls the attention of the 
home to anything about the child that needs the attention of the 
family physician. If any case of contagious disease occurs in a school, 
he at once gives that school special inspection, examining the pupils 
of the class daily to prevent spread of disease, with the result that 
we scarcely ever have a second case in the same class. ‘The hygienic 
conditions of the buildings and surroundings are his constant study 
and care. He also examines all members of the various athletic 
teams of the school to see that they may safely enter the games. 

The school nurse is the executive aid of the medical inspector. In 
schools where there is no school nurse, the doctor examines the chil- 
dren, excludes certain ones because of contagious troubles, sends notices 
to parents or health officers, and there his usefulness ends. He can- 
not find out what attention is paid to his recommendations, whether 
the children are helped, whether they are kept at home 
and treated or whether they merely have a holiday and ~ 
run the streets scattering contagion. He does not know 
whether parents pay any attention to his notices or not. As a matter 
of fact, in a large majority of cases, they do not. With the 
appointment of a school nurse, this entire situation is changed. “The 
inspector has a trained woman to follow up all recommendations and 
see that they work out to the benefit of the child. By her aid 
80 to 90 per cent. of the parents are induced to secure for their chil- 
dren the medical attention advised by the medical inspector, instead 
of only 10 per cent. in the cities where there is no school nurse. 

She is also a great aid in the prevention of disease, since she in- 
spects all the younger children regularly once a week, and the older 
children every two or three weeks, as to eyes, throat, skin and scalp, 
to detect symptoms of disease or unsanitary conditions that have 
escaped the notice of the home. 

The school nurse is of great help to the home, showing the parents 
how to give proper treatment in the case of sore eyes, suppurating 
ears, sore hands; how to care for the teeth; how to clean heads; how 
to give the children proper nourishment; in a word, how to do the 
things that the home should do to put the child in the best possible 
physical condition, not only for school, but for life. 

The dental inspector examines the teeth of all children each year, 
notifying the home of the attention needed, instructing the child as to 
mouth hygiene and urging regular careful attention to the teeth. 
Great improvement has been secured by his work. 

The work of the medical department in improving the health and 
physique of the children is greatly aided by the work of the physical 
training department, which now includes three teachers. Our schools 
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are particularly strong in “corrective work,” eliminating uneven shoul- 
ders, spinal curvatures and other physical defects and creating the 
habit of correct, easy carriage of the body. Twice a year each 
pupil from the fifth grade up through the High School is carefully 
examined and measured by the physical instructor. The results are 
compared with those of the normal child of that age, exercises calcu- 
lated to cure the defects are prescribed and the pupils stimulated to 
work for improvement. Pupils are taught how to sit, how to stand 
and how to walk, and trained in the right carriage of the body. The 
results of this training show in our High School pupils. 

In addition to this, the physical training department is responsible 
for the supervision and encouragement of the games and athletic 
sports of the school. In this we aim not only at the promotion of 
the physical welfare of the pupil, but also at establishing right ideals 
of fair play. We have been very successful in creating among our 
pupils the spirit of true sportsmanship. 

Physical training is now made compulsory by State law and the 
excellence of the work we have been doing is emphasized by the fact 
that practically the only change needed to meet the requirements of 
the new law is the devotion of more time to the work. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICER 


With many people, the first thought as to the duties of the attend- 
ance officer is that it is to hunt up boys who have “run away from 
school.” As a matter of fact, this is but a small part of her duties. 
It is her business to study the whole matter of absence from school 
and devise ways and means to remove the evil. Only a small part 
of the absence is truancy. For much of it, the parent is more to be 
blamed than the child. 

In the performance of her duties, the officer works with the 
parent to secure co-operation, to improve the home conditions, to 
secure clothing for the needy child, food for the poorly nourished, 
medical attention for those that need it, vaccination, prompt return 
after quarantine, and proper hygienic conditions. She also gives 
much attention to the misfits, securing transfers to the opportunity 
classes, finding entrance at Vineland for the feeble-minded and at 
Jamesburg and other disciplinary institutions for the incorrigible Her 
work is closely dovetailed into that of the school nurse and the 
Charity Organization Society. In short, the effective attendance 
officer is one of the most valuable agencies for civic improvement. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


It is no longer necessary for any Plainfield boy or girl to go else- 
where to fit for college. He can get what he needs, free of cost, in 
the High School. Our certificate is accepted by all colleges and 
higher institutions that admit students on certificates, and a pupil 
of good ability and industry can be fitted for any of the. colleges 
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or universities if he makes his decision early enough in the course. 
The reports that come back to us from the colleges say that the 
Plainfield students are well prepared. 

Equally important are the other five courses of the High School, 
specially adapted to those pupils who are not to go to college: 

The Commercial Course is a strong vocational course preparing 
students to earn their living in stenography, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing and other clerical pursuits. 

The Industrial Arts Course appeals to those boys who have a strong 
mechanical instinct, giving them work that develops that endowment, 
while the Home Arts Course appeals to the girls in a similar way, 
giving them instruction in those matters that pertain to home-making 
and the housewife’s art. 

The General Course is, in a way, a preparatory vocational course 
for those pupils who intend to enter the profession of teaching, fitting 
them for entrance to the normal school. It also appeals to those 
who want mainly the cultural effect of four years in the High School. 

Large freedom is given pupils to take work outside of the course 
they are pursuing, and many of them are taking lines of industrial 
work in addition to the regular work required by their course. All 
pupils have work in English every day through the four years, that is 
the equivalent of many college courses in that subject. 

It is our belief that the school should enter into the whole life of 
the pupil; therefore our school organization participates in and pro- 
motes various organizations outside of the class-room that give an 
outlet for the pupil’s social and athletic desires, such as debating 
societies, dramatic clubs, class receptions, athletic teams, etc. Partici- 
pation in these organizations gives the pupil a valuable training in 
many ways not touched by the ordinary class work. ‘Through them 
we have developed a school atmosphere that is unusually happy and 
wholesome and very helpful in developing level-headed, self-governed 
citizens. 

As the culmination of the school system of the city, the High 
School gives the pupil a sound, strong education of very high quality, 
mentally, physically and morally. 

Every department in the High School has changed greatly in the 
past twenty-five years in the character of the teaching and in the 
ground covered. ‘The following description of the work of our 
science department will indicate some of this change: 

‘Twenty-five years ago we had no laboratory, and little equipment. 
Science was mainly book study and commanded only part of the 
time of one teacher. We now have a laboratory equipment that 
would have been the envy of many colleges twenty-five years ago. 
The work is intensely practical and four teachers devote their whole 
time to it. A new field of science has grown up which goes by 
the name of general science, which gives a-survey of chemistry, 
physics, and biology, with particular reference to their practical 
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applications to everyday life and only such theory as is absolutely 
necessary to gain a conception of the proper explanation of facts. 
Every freshman, except those directly engaged in college preparation, 
has to take a course of this kind, and the college pupils get this 
work in later years of the course, so every pupil who now goes 
through our schools has the opportunity to get something of the im- 
portant scientific facts which are so bound up with our everyday life. 

In addition to the regular courses in physics, chemistry and 
biology, we now have courses in general science for freshmen, 
a course in household chemistry for girls, to give them the practical 
application of chemistry to everyday life, and a course in industrial 
physics, which gives more intensive practical applications of physics 
than the regular course. 

A few of the many practical applications of chemistry to daily 
life which are taken up are the treatment of acid and alkali burns, 
the treatment of irritations of the hands, caused by cheap soaps, 
the explanation of combustion, the action of stove dampers, air in- 
lets in lamps and gas stoves. Pupils learn why baking powders fizz 
when water is put on them, how a fire extinguisher works and why 
the fire extinguisher should not be turned upside down until one 
arrives at the fire. The antidotes for certain poisons are simple 
chemical actions, and pupils learn what some of the common poisons 
and their antidotes are. “They learn some of the principles of dyeing 
and why some colors will dye wool directly, but will not form fast 
colors with cotton without special treatment, and what that treat- 
ment is. Why water is hard and how it may be softened, together 
with the action of soap on hard and soft water, is taught. 

In connection with the application of physics, may be mentioned 
water pressure in city water systems, the action of a siphon in re- 
moving liquids from a receptacle too heavy or inconvenient to lift, 
the action of pumps of various kinds, vacuum cleaners, etc. The 
pupils learn the physical principles that lie back of the design of famil- 
iar household appliances, such as shears, tack pullers, pliers, lemon 
squeezers, ice cream freezers, coffee grinders, bread mixers, meat chop- 
pers, etc. They learn why it is not necessary to keep the gas stove 
turned on full after the water begins to boil, why it takes so long 
to boil milk and syrups, why it is so easy to burn them, why woolen 
clothes are warmer than cotton, and how a thermos bottle acts. “They 
study the different heating systems, stoves, hot air, hot water, and 
steam, keeping proper ventilation and humidity in homes, reading 
meters, etc. The use of electricity is almost universal, and the pupils 
are taught the construction of the common electric batteries, how 
electric bells are wired, and some of the things to look for when 
the bell doesn’t ring, why Tungsten lights are more economical 
than carbon lights, the cost and method of construction of some of 
the common electric heating appliances, such as the electric flatiron 
and electric toasters. 
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Under the head of biology, the pupils learn about useful plants 
and animals, the study of harmful and harmless bacteria with their 
relation to disease and its prevention, yeasts and molds, the fertility 
of soils and the determination of the proper kinds of fertilizers and 
manures, shade trees and their care, harmful insect pests and methods 
of getting rid of them, and different kinds of lumber useful for 
decoration, rough work, etc. The proper care of the person is one 
of the most important parts of the subject, and the pupils are taught 
the chemical and physical applications of science to human life, such 
as digestion, care of the teeth, the necessity for fresh air, pure water, 
the most effective combinations of food stuffs, the dangers of drugs 
and other dangerous habits, together with elementary first aid. The 
work of the various municipal boards, such as the Board of Health, 
Water Commission and Shade Tree Commission is studied to enable 
the pupils to take a more intelligent interest in the good work which 
is being done by these boards in the community. 

In chemistry, they study the comparative heat values of different 
kinds of solid fuels, efficient types of kerosene stoves and a compari- 
son of the cost and fuel value of grain alcohol and denatured alcohol, 
how to obtain the maximum heat from gas stoves at minimum cost, 
the reason for the inefficiency of a sooty flame, and how to prevent 
it, efficient and economical methods of lighting, comparative cost of 
lighting by gas and acetylene and the reason for the superiority 
of the Welsbach mantle over the common gas burner. ‘The nature 
of metal tarnishes is studied with methods of removal, the preven- 
tion of rusting of iron and steel utensils, how to clean utensils cov- 
ered with encrusted solids, plating of metals and etching of metals. 
The subject of the chemistry of foods is taken up, the general com- 
position, food values and relative cost of animal and vegetable foods, 
preserving foods, sterilizing and pasteurizing, action of baking powders 
containing adulterants and the detection of the most common ones in 
foods by simple methods that may be applied in the home. 

In physics, in addition to the elementary facts mentioned above, the 
method of operation of many familiar appliances, such as air com- 
pressors, pneumatic tools, sand blasts, water traps, gas and water 
meters are studied; also the strength of different kinds of building 
materials and the most economical shapes for given strength. In 
electrical work, we have the action of motors and their application 
to simple household machines, their cost of operation and efficiency, 
the cost of electric power for heating and lighting, the most effective 
arrangement of lighting fixtures, and many other of the familiar 
applications of electricity to daily life. 


SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


The class work in the grades has been greatly improved in recent 
years. The course has been reduced to eight years instead of nine 
and a portion of the pupils complete the work in seven years. 
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Language and composition have been greatly strengthened. Study 
of technical grammar has been reduced and more time is given to let- 
ter writing, business forms, and expression of thought in good 
English. 

Arithmetic has been revised, omitting many of the old arith- 
metical puzzles that the pupils will never meet in life. More time 
is now given to drill on the fundamental essentials, with the aim to 
absolutely fix them, if possible, and more attention to important ele- 
ments, such as saving and investing, banking, renting, taxing, etc. 


History now begins low down in the grades in the form of stories 
and runs through each grade with a strong four years’ course in the 
High School for those who choose it. 


Manual Training. From the kindergarten up to the High School, 
each pupil has manual work of one kind or another, suited to his 
age, culminating in the higher grades in the use of woodworking 
tools for the boys and in cooking and sewing for the girls. This 
is proving of great use at the present time in the Junior Red Cross 
work. 

In the High School, manual work is expanded into regular four- 
year courses, both for boys and for girls, in which manual training or 
industrial arts is dominant. 

Much of the work done by the older pupils is of the type done 
in vocational schools, but with our conditions it has seemed to me 
wiser to retain it as a part of the high school organization rather 
than to attempt the creation of a separate vocational school. 


Physical Training. Above all, in each grade there is daily a 
half hour of physical training, sometimes in the form of calisthenics, 
sometimes as organized play or in other ways that will create 
more perfect bodies, better health and greater physical vigor. When 
the weather permits, much of this exercise is out of doors. 


Graduation from the Grammar School entitles the child to ad- 
mission to the High School without examination, and nearly all the 
grammar graduates avail themselves of this privilege. 


Summer schools are provided for those who need special attention 
to make their grade or to get better adjustment to the work. ‘These 
schools have resulted in helping many children to save the loss of a 
year. 


OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 


One of the important elements of our school system is the oppor- 
tunity class for children who cannot advance as fast as the normal 
child, or who do not profit from ordinary school work. We have 
six of these classes, five of them grouped in the Stillman building. 
The removal of these children from the regular classes adds much 
to the efficiency of those classes, since when with those classes they 
absorb much time of the teacher and retard the work of the class. 
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When in small classes by themselves, they get more individual atten- 
tion, the work is suited to their needs, they are far happier and get 
more out of school. 

Grouping these classes in the Stillman School makes the dis- 
tance to school rather long for some pupils, but this arrangement adds 
greatly to the opportunities we can offer. We now have a good 
equipment for woodworking for the boys and for household work 
for the girls. ‘The older girls get an expert knowledge of sewing, 
washing, cooking, setting tables and general housework that will be 
of the greatest benefit. Our work in this line has been very highly 
praised by the experts who have seen it. 


WIDER USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Board has wisely adopted the policy of permitting school 
rooms to be used by responsible groups of citizens at the cost of open- 
ing them. ‘This is in direct accord with the general tendency re- 
garding school buildings in progressive communities. It gives the 
city a greater return on its investment, it gives pleasure and profit 
to the community, and by making the school an important element in 
community life, it strengthens school interests. 

The extent to which people are using the buildings without inter- 
ference with their regular use for school classes is not realized 
by those not connected with the work. In the month of January, 
there were nearly 9,000 people using the buildings in one way or 
another, including rentals, lectures, evening schools, library use, 
and recreation interests. Outside of the recreation classes and even- 
ing schools, there were some twenty different interests that used the 
auditorium or other class-rooms during that month. In all there 
were eighty-eight different meetings besides the evening school classes. 

In many cases, the auditoriums and school-rooms supply a need 
that cannot be satisfactorily met in any other way. 

The High School is becoming the civic center of the city and 
furnishes conveniences for many occasions that could not otherwise 
be supplied. During the year, there were nearly one thousand 
meetings of various organizations, not counting evening schools, with 
an attendance of nearly 38,000 people. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Each school has an active parent-teacher association. ‘This is a 
benefit to the school, to the home and to the community. It in- 
creases harmony and co-operation between parent and teacher, it 
broadens the vision of the home, it creates a stronger community 
spirit among the people of the district. It is one of the efficient 
causes of the splendid spirit that prevails in our schools. 


THE TEACHING CORPS 
\ It goes without saying that the most important factor in producing 


\the high excellence of our schools is the teachers. ‘The Board may 
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work out all sorts of plans for producing the best school system 
and may supply the best and most complete equipment, but without 
the best of teachers it could not secure the best of results. If there 
is any one thing more than another in which I take satisfaction, as I 
make this review, it is our corps of teachers. They are of unusual 
excellence, both for their professional ability and as a body of men 
and women of character and culture. Practically all of them have 
been trained for the work, in normal schools, colleges, or professional 
schools of various kinds. __ By their unselfish, earnest devotion to the | 
interests of their children, they have given us schools of very high 
standing, and by their high professional spirit they have made Plain- | 
field notable among school systems for the happy spirit of cordial , 
co-operation and loyalty that prevails everywhere in our schools. ( 


THE FUTURE 


While we have excellent schools, there is still much room for 
growth. If our schools were perfect today, there would be room 
for change tomorrow. As methods and conditions change in busi- 
ness, in civic affairs and in the home, so the school must change to 
meet the new conditions, to fit its pupils better for the life conditions 
they are to meet. 

We shall always be needing new school houses and always study- 
ing how to make them more perfect and better equipped for con- 
serving the health of the child and increasing the efficiency of his 
work. ‘The courses of study will be always changing to meet new 
needs and to connect still more closely with the child’s life. 

The experience of the last year indicates a need to enlarge the 
scope of our industrial work, so as to include work pertaining to 
gardening and agriculture. Extension of the summer school work 
is needed. School work should be so extended by evening schools 
that any man or woman can find whatever he needs to make him 
more efficient as a worker or as a citizen. 

Doubtless these will come in time when the financial stringency 
of war times has passed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY M. MAXSON. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Plainfield, N. J. 


Dear Sir: Following is my second annual report of the manual 
arts work: 


Of the many changes now being advocated in connection with 
the education of children, few if any have greater significance than 
the new type of manual training now being endorsed by leading 
educators throughout the country. It is not very many years ago 
that manual training was first introduced in the public schools 
of St. Louis. The courses then consisted of making a series of 
joints, the principal aim being to give the pupil eye and hand train- 
ing with a view to developing skill. The idea was received with 
approval and the movement spread until today it is hard to find a 
public school that does not give some type of manual training. The 
important part that this form of education was to take was not ap- 
parent at the time. It is only in recent years that we have begun 
to realize its possibilities. A good deal of misunderstanding still 
exists as to the aim of manual training. When first introduced 
into the public schools many people were under the impression that 
its chief object was for the preliminary training of carpenters and 
woodworkers; even at the present time it is not uncommon to hear 
the statement made. Manual training in its broad sense is no 
more intended to produce carpenters or woodworkers than _ black- 
smiths or machinists. The acquiring of skill is not the function 
of the manual training shop; it must be left to the trade and voca- 
tional schools to develop skill. 

The broader idea of manual arts as now understood is to give 
the pupil an intelligent understanding of as many branches of indus- 
trial arts as is possible with the limited school equipment at our dis- 
posal, so that he may have some basis on which to choose his life 
career. [he work must be so arranged that it gives opportunity 
for the development of initiative, power of reasoning and expression, 
and to establish in the pupil’s mind a fund of valuable information 
of facts, principles and processes. “This means that schools will have 
to be equipped in such a way that some introduction may be given to 
the various trades and professions. Of course, the amount of 
equipment will necessarily vary with the size of the school system. In 
cities the size of Plainfield, opportunity should be given for work 
in printing, metal work, machine shop work, pattern making, cement 
work, electrical work, agriculture, mechanical and architectural 
drawing, etc. “The need for these diversified activities is apparent 
when we consider the industrial age in which we are living. More 
than ninety per cent. of the graduates of our public schools will 
be either directly or indirectly connected with some for:n of industry. 

In order that pupils of the grammar grades may more intelli- 
gently choose the high school course for which they are best fitted, 
some scheme of vocational guidance or counselling should run par- 
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allel with the diversified courses of manual training. A plan of this 
kind properly worked out would undoubtedly be the means of keep- 
ing many in school who now drop out in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades and first year of the high school. 

In view of the above statements, I would like to respectfully recom- 
mend for your consideration that the following changes be made 
just as soon as funds are available: 


(1) A mechanical drawing room that will take care of all the 
pupils of the eighth grades. The one we have now is equipped for 
only twenty pupils, and the room is too small for any additional 
equipment. ‘This means that when we have an eighth grade class 
of more than twenty boys, the overflow have to miss their drawing 
lesson. A good part of the work has to be done with artificial light. 
This is a very bad feature, because the strain on the eyes of the pupils 
is severe. 

(2) The installment of a printing equipment. Other cities not 
as large as Plainfield have already adopted this work. 


(3) Additional equipment for the machine shop. With our 
present equipment we are limited to classes of six, the result being 
that the shop is idle a good part of the time. 

(4) Equipment for the teaching of the elements of electricity. 

I would like to mention that the Manual Arts Department fully 
appreciates the changes the Board of Education have made possible 
by giving us the equipment asked for during the past two years. 
It is not expected that we can get all of the improvements mentioned 
in any one year, but additions might be made every year, so that we 
may gradually build up the work. The additional expenditures 
outlined in this report have been suggested with a view to giving 
Plainfield schools an opportunity to hold the same high place in 
educational work in the future that they have always held in the 
past. 

AGRICULTURE 


The call for volunteer workers for enlistment in the Junior Indus- 
trial Army met with splendid response in our high school. Seventy 
boys enrolled for Holly Farm and twenty-eight for Froh Heim 
Farm. These boys spent part or all of the summer on the farms, 
and both they and the supervisors of the work are deserving of the 
highest praise for the patriotic duty they performed. Each farm 
consisted of about seventy acres, and some very valuable first hand 
farming experience was attained, that will be of great benefit should it 
become necessary to continue the work next year. 

Those who financed the two schemes are to be commended for 
their public spirited action, as, without their aid, the work would not 
have been possible. As a scheme to produce profit in dollars and 
cents, it could hardly be expected to be successful the first year, but it 
must be remembered that the object was to raise crops at all costs 
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in order that threatened food shortage might be met. In this 
sense it was highly successful. It was never intended to be a profit- 
making scheme. If we consider the result in terms of industry, 
thrift, initiative, economy, physical development and patriotic service, 
the work was very much worth while, and could with advantage 
be carried on another year. 


HOME GARDENS 


The home garden project was carried out under the direction of 
the primary and grade teachers, with Miss Holly as supervisor during 
the month of July. The following brief statement taken from Miss 
Holly’s report shows that the work was well worth while: ‘Three 
hundred and twenty-five gardens were marked excellent, 228 good, 
145 fair, 118 poor, 42 failures. 

When we consider the limited direction and supervision, the above 
results are excellent and speak well for the enthusiastic endeavor of 
the pupils of the various schools. 

Next year, more definite instruction might with advantage be 
given out, either in the form of printed matter or lectures, as most 
of the unsuccessful gardens were due rather to the lack of knowledge 
than lack of enthusiasm. 


Ist, 2ND, 3RD AND 4TH GRADE HANDWORK 


Plans have been made for a more definite course in these grades. 
The cost of material, however, is now so excessive that it will not be 
possible to make any changes until such times as handwork supplies 
can be purchased at more reasonable rates. These grades are now 
doing considerable work for the Junior Red Cross Auxiliary, such 
as snipping for ambulance pillows, making picture and story books for 
use in hospitals, knitting, etc. 


ELEMENTARY SEWING 


‘This year an attempt has been made to introduce a more practical 
type of sewing, such as the making of full sized garments, etc. This 
new work is meeting with considerable success and is much appreci- 
ated both by pupils and parents. 


ELEMENTARY COOKING 


All the cooking courses have been changed in order to meet the 
demand for the conservation of food. Considerable time has been 
devoted to canning and the various methods of food preservation. 


ELEMENTARY WOODWORK 


We are gradually introducing more variety into this work. More 
time is now devoted to cement work, electrical and mechanical models, 
etc. A new type of work is being introduced in the fifth grade in 
the form of elementary industrial arts. Among the subjects 
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taken up are paper making, book making, printing, transportation, de- 
velopment of the steam engine, telephone, etc. 


HIGH SCHOOL WOODWORK 


Here, as in the elementary schools, an attempt is being made to 
break away from the strictly woodworking course. Before, how- 
ever, very much can be accomplished, certain electrical equipment will 
be necessary. Some time is now being devoted to cement work, 
electrical apparatus and mechanical models. 


MACHINE SHOP 


As stated in another part of this report, additional machinery will 
be necessary before this work can be developed very far. At the 
present time it is practically impossible to purchase ’either the 
machines or the machine tools. 


MECHANICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


This work is proving to be very popular. Many pupils work in 
drawing offices after leaving school, others take the work in order 
that they may obtain credit when entering colleges or technical 
schools. The old type of high school drawing has been abolished 
and the latest drafting room practice is now followed. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


It has been found necessary to insist on pupils taking at least 
two consecutive periods in this work. This has caused a dropping off 
in the number of pupils enrolled. Some who would like to take the 
work in the seventh and eighth periods are unable to do so on ac- 
count of the many other activities taking place immediately after 
school closes. The clay work is proving to be a valuable addition 
to our Arts and Crafts. 


HIGH SCHOOL SEWING AND COOKING 


A number of pupils who are enrolled in the Home Arts Course 
are receiving the benefit of this work. Others, however, who would 
like to take sewing and cooking as elective subjects are experiencing 
difficulty in arranging their work so that they may obtain the two 
consecutive periods necessary. In practically all cases the only solu- 
tion is taking the work after school hours and this conflicts with var- 
ious school activities that take place in the afternoons. 

Many schools now require that pupils taking classical, general 
or commercial courses elect one year of sewing and one of cooking. 
This would no doubt be difficult to arrange for the pupils taking the 
classical course on account of college entrance requirements. It 
might, however, be possible to plan the general and commercial 
courses in such a way that pupils could take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities this department offers for the instruction in subjects which 
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are now, in our modern education, considered a very necessary and 
essential part of a girl’s training. 


OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 


The progress made by these classes during the past year is quite 
noticeable. Many of the girls are now very proficient in cooking 
and sewing. The boys are becoming skillful in chair caning and 
other forms of handwork. During the year a large number of teachers 
have visited the school, all of whom have commented very favorably 
on the manner in which the work is being developed. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK 


In the elementary schools a considerable amount of the time allowed 
for manual training is being devoted to Red Cross work. ‘The 
courses have been so arranged that there has been a gain in educa- 
tional value rather than a loss. Moreover, the additional motive 
back of this type of work makes it distinctly worth while. Some 
idea of the interest and energy thrown into the work may be gained 
from the following list of articles made during a period of less than 
three months. (The list includes work of high school pupils, which 
is mostly done by volunteer workers after school hours. ) 


77 Sweaters 12 Surgical dressing tables 
56 Wristlets 27 Pillow cases 
120 Scarfs 90 Ambulance pillows 
14 Helmets 222 Scrap books 
215 Face cloths : 7 Shirts 
613 7-in. Squares for blankets 125 Christmas bags 
50 Abdominal bands 40 Table horses 
14 Blankets : 20 Packing cases 
27 Pairs of socks 18 Pairs knitting needles 
5716 Surgical dressings 57 Picture puzzles 
54 Surgical dressing frames 25 Red Cross Bulletin Boards 


EMERGENCY WORK IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Soon after war was declared, the regular courses in domestic 
science gave way to emergency work. Our teachers, together with 
several experts from the State Agricultural College, gave numerous 
lectures to both pupils and parents on the preservation of food. These 
lectures were given at several centers, so that all might have an 
opportunity to attend. 

From July 6th to September 7th, inclusive, the Whittier School 
domestic science room was used five days a week by the Community 
Canning Committee. Miss Gardner, of the Housekeeping Center, 
instructed about forty women during June in the “cold pack” 
Government process; and these women, in groups of from three to 
five, undertook to act as supervisors over groups of volunteer 
workers. The Community Canning Committee, under the able 
direction of Mrs. Allan Cowperthwaite, who acted as chairman, is 
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to be commended for the efficient manner in which the work was 
carried on. 


NIGHT SCHOOL 


The evening classes in mechanical drawing were the most suc- 
cessful we have had. In two years the classes were built up from 
about twelve to over sixty students. It is unfortunate that it was 
not found possible to continue the work this year. Many of the 
pupils enrolled were Plainfield boys, who for financial reasons were 
obliged to leave school early in life. These young men are now 
working in industrial plants and are handicapped through a lack of 
the knowledge of drawing. When we consider that Plainfield is 
put to absolutely no expense in the form of vocational training, and 
that these boys, if they had gone through high school, would have 
done so at considerable expense to the city, the comparative cost of a 
short course in drawing is very slight. Judging from the excellent 
results obtained in all parts of Europe and America, where well 
organized night school systems are in vogue, the evening continua- 
tion school is one of the very best assets a city can possess. Not 
only is the earning power of the individual increased, but a better 
and more efficient citizen is produced. In these strenuous times this 
is a fact that we cannot afford to overlook. 

I take this opportunity to express my appreciation for the support 
given the manual arts department by members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to the Superintendent of Schools for his many helpful sugges- 
tions and advice, to the principals and teachers for their helpful 
co-operation, and to the members of the manual arts department 
for their progressive attitude and willingness to embrace newer 
types of work, which are now being introduced. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR F. HOPPER, 
Director of Manual Arts. 
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REPORT OF ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 


To the Board of Education. 


GENTLEMEN: ‘The result of this year’s work, 1916-1917, is 


stated here below: 


The attendance department in Plainfield has inherited somewhat 
of the visiting teacher’s work now being done in other cities of our 
size, and if this department had the use of an assistant, much more 
eficient work could be accomplished, thus obtaining better co-opera- 


tion of the home with the school. 


There were 1,883 cases reported by the following schools in our 


city: 


Bevants SCHOO tech « cdicte ss « ses ote rueigsin valasane 
PincolBeOCHOOls wee lis Chis, ors .ws Seek a 
Pranklity SCHOO. <s 625.0:0ews «giants eae 
PVersreenOchOol rik.) i... athe egestas 5 
WHILE UO CHOON tne! svae s Bee eed 
Plainfield Grammar School ........... 
THe nechaghwe ms oto Sele sickevre uaa ve «4508 4 
Washington) School ices Geils so ake 
OnemuAlr SeHOON fer ane tne ss ale cee 8 ors 
Jetterson’: School) Wire io. aks Pie ees 
Opportuntty, Classés wyi.. c/a .« ‘ 
StuiVMidry’s SchoGle. ae a, <5 0 fo eaters abies 
Emerson) School. sues an. 4.3. dia anlaeerk 
Irving Mo chool eu a yiacs ers «4.5 9, ene 


Chief causes of non-attendance obtained by visiting in the home: 


1915-16 


Piltiess iin’ hein este ak ool aan Gels sw ore 
Pinesss Ohcpupih ey cern coe oe cee ee ars 
LUST CY is Bae ssc Wiss’ <a ee 
MC LOCH EIR in Fras as did ok oN os es 
PE GOGH AGG od. 5.5/5 vaic)x cis oon eels ere 
Pediculosis 37.0 yo ls) ae nee ae ae 
PE Ar Oe Sse 2 TF Yikes 25s Sioa 
Working under school age ............ 
Delinquent: parents 4) ecsnsaeaneee os fF. 
VACCINATION: Lica: ght Sap tels Ma MRR Le ae 9. isi 
Out of town with parents ............. 
Badi behaviours: \.03n eee ee sk 
Left city without notifying school...... 
MGI ik ics, coal chicane acne ae ale ies: Ve 
Attending’ funerals. 2e 22%. ss si ake 
Returned before’ calling’. ..... G2%.... 
Helping ‘in’ the home 0.4 2an. | aes 6 
Died 2a. oy Bogle wae Ee Oe Ee 


1915-16 


243 


94 


144 


1916-17 


216 
199 


1916-17 


109 
411 
179 
100 
22 
12 
63 
132 
140 
42 
47 
69 
58 
35 
14 
235 
43 
5 


Inc. 


42 


25 


61 


Inc. 


67 


15 


Dec. 


27 
231 
Vii 


84 
36 


31 
50 
26 
48 


14 


& 


LAMAVW YOU AAGVAA ONILLAO 


SVdd ONISMOId 


THE 


Disposition of cases: 


Report to School Nurse ... 
Charity Organization .... 
‘Tuberculosis Society ..... 
gakee Or Fealth . es .8 sss 
Daye NUrSery 2) sca ce eS 
Nursing Bureau ......... 
1A idl, Sg eae ar 
PE OEOULS Fe oP ois os ess os 


Pupils entered 
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1915-16 1916-17 Inc. 


dane ae, wanaans 89 58 
he a RCT I 38 26 
ahaa Vink as 3 4 1 
SM RL eee ae Fe 6 2 
aie velatesctere atdewi’ 1 1 
Payload. 1 4 3 
Sree. <y- oyea ts 1 1 
RE Ee 4 4 


1915-16 1916-17 Inc. 


NGeewrenaing SCHOO! .. 360.66. b obec ces 31 38 7 
Transfers to out-of-town schools ...... 127 99 
EMI ITICOYTIGIDIG? 660 6 ios Sis ciece oe oe + 1 
Pups on. observation f 00.0... 06 6. ese 45 58 13 
Number of legal notices to parents..... 137 146 9 
Number of medical legal notices to 

REO ORM StS sooo. ans Wigs odes Oat 4 7 3 
Number of vaccination papers given.... 79 76 


Number of age and schooling certificates 
granted to pupils under 16 and 

’ over 14 having finished fifth grade 99 121 22 
Number of age and work certificates 


_ granted to pupils over 


10 attending 


UPL es AR a 141 228 8/7 
Positions obtained for pupils .......... 9 12 3 
Notice to employers to discontinue em- 

ploying children of school age .... 17 20 3 
Cases investigated for Emigration 

BNI ics esc tied ses «sass 9 20 11 
Cases referred to police ...5.......... 11 19 8 
‘Cases taken to school by Attendance 

EAU 2 eS UIE SU SOR aera ile Maar 21 9 
Court Cases and Complaints: 

See Ee Oe Sree cl ss sk bass olga 6 oe 8d o's 8 e884 oes 
eM ANOMIES  ETI CSS cor ss val ov aioe iso) 9-5, 8 bd wee sg wale wee | 
Weenie Taurine Schoo! NOUTS 6.50. cael sete ec ce eds se net 
SMR SR ENON Ret et toy Cini, ic Weis 5 aay Bh ie. viewed. che wile lp bee ew 
MRO ROME ECO UIOOL ie ia sos ak Cale diets dd ocn'e Sara's Wie wide Biro bee 
Disposition of Court Cases: 
Peace re Cuarse OL \Parents «<a sy c's san te tice hs Sake e ep ea das 
EPA AMIR Nano 8 heraaia tw oa 's  a Te. Se hs jodie so, yo ae Nh gale 
Parents fined and sentence suspended .............e.eee00- 
Prelameror mm venile “COUTE ais, cas Mioepe ie toe e anes ees Wea Ree h A 
Pere eeerrOE TOU ACION (Sues ya's Sees ties aie cial oe anise ste eee ae See ae 
Pinceueomeiecksnire. Farm 0.0 0!.)fsee <ccae es 6 sige egw ee ee 66s 
Re UPA ECEMIGC IGOLIG Tet ee hg oe cide Ge Ga. Moke eis Sa awra alsa wateres 
hearin to Children’s: Home in Brooklyn... 2. sccccssci ee ss 
Rete POGPIOPOCOULTIVLASLED =. oty-3 cisas teins abe de ga alee niece # aise cic 
DP ACUE DV LOOCLOD 9. CELUINGAtE® 5 via. s ee '.ceie die wane elas eiew 09 Sones as 
RN MPRIEPIRL GRU ORD ILAYS: 09) 4s, 3-3. 5.05 s wiles x Werks oiha te Ora vines ehetylalcon 


25 

Dec. 

31 

1 

4 

Dec 

28 

3 

3 

12 
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Disposition of Juvenile Court Cases: 


N: J. State: Home for Boys, Jamesburg... ss. <2 60.0 essere 2 
Number of children placed under special environment dur- 
ing. the ‘year ia)... Soo. 5 Re piniois stale, Gale aiene ate sot a 10 
State Home ‘for. Girls: josie oditns chiasma sn selerel ie eteeee rene 1 
N. “J; State'\ Home for Boys 3.02252... 0.0 sas oa eee 5 
N. J. State Home for Feebleminded People ................ 2 
Berkshire Industrial: Farm, Canaan, NJ-Y, 3. 2.2.2.0 ee ee 1 
Children’s Home, Brooklyn::. 7... 2025 Gea va oe ea eee 1 


1915-16 1916-17 Inc. Dec. 
Visits made in schools, factories, shops 


and: census: calls. Hii .Ge moe 1698 4270 2572 
Telephone messages to schools and 

HOMES oes Seas tree sae Meese aeons 1235 946 289 
Office: SINtECViewWS: Bos bck et Ae ee 715 1393 678 
Petters: WHItteD 6:6 ek os news bee arora 967 760 207 


Record of pupils leaving school: 
(Including only the grades) 
Oct. Jan. June... Total. Total tinesa Dees 
1916 1917, 1917. 1946-17 1915216 


Have: left city....... 214 74 147 433 468 35 
DISTEASER oo Noe ho a 14 eee Zz 8 10 oA 
Private school ...... 11 0 0 11 21 10 
Tibthealterantcccs knee 2 4 13 38 52 14 
PETE LOLWV OLR) coerane 80 0 ra 151 173 Ze} 


Not finishing Eighth Grade under 16 years of age: 
Admitted to institu- 
IGS... eee 2 Z 6 10 11 1 


During July 858 home gardens, carried on by the pupils in re- 
sponse to the Government appeal, were inspected with the following results: 
325 excellent, 228 good, 145 fair, 118 poor, 42 failures. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET C. HOLLY. 
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REPORT OF MEDICAL INSPECTOR 


Board of Education, Plainfield, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN: ‘The following is the report of the work of the 
Medical Inspector for the school year 1916-17: 


eM OR TIO os Nore ccc ntti cits Sanna ko hana wl Slee Ueto eRe Caw eeu 4221 
Semin eeme amie fOr AtILIGtICs? 00% Vt ue Se cy ee eles ela eie aete as 222 
Ser SOG OLS et hey OL Oa twck ns Luan wae Mee Wolk ree ea tats 808 
DI EMEAOITOONTS eh en mhk shiek soak ere aad ae Poa oor le Pe a 325 
Permits granted after contagious diseases .............c ec eeeeeeeee 350 
Euerseexammimed for working’ Papers... sein sss svn coe Ca aes 574 
MERC MUC TIN SSMU DUPLIG.S ete t's tied eee ie ee nec Saale eae a we Ore eas 791 
emer Orme tered LONSIIS Vrs sy ood see ete ce sees Awaits wee loa 246 
Mee MERLE OL LSet eee Veh ssis-a ela sx cis Bibl as bh wl ealaihd A bee tee RONEN 38 
aseeeD TOGTECIVE: NEATING: 9s). n'y sis caso bm baesae sh ihe sa ee ea One 192 
Nera OeEE SUCLOCLEWE & VISION (2.6 osc cen es vie CdS WRB acd cw Ana ee eee 165 
Mtge CUO eUDCMICULOSIS ACAPITIS © af 65 4.00) ven slaie'e ad's Jas wie ph deen Mee ee 69 
rere ATIE (EV CUES oo Guhsarad coe oc oes Saale ay es wiv ous axles Bette a3 
meses Oc dimercent: Strapismus. 4... sk oe Ree. Ca oe Ud. wae eae Z 
erscemou CONverment strabismus. \. ss). icc. 4 eee ads sake eM 18 
Sree amnt te OLA NPE, SOLANGE 5.055 0k, ws.0%4 wisiciey sale sata ive 808 os aR Ce 396 
Se MEMOIR APL oo ary CLG cab ae etn ts eo. sh saAGNS 55/4 See oly MERE OE She orale 1 
Me ERA PP UMEPICIGIG hig oad. os wile 6 oe RO LF OR CR OR OO oe z 
i atemmO tnd SAMO UNEATL | ISCASE. \si.u 3 5 cates MOTs VA seas URe elena. Z 
seen uivcrOnal earl disease). ss <'s.s (cbs sve v's os ses e lee ae oe we 16 
Ce eeseOmetiey lated Nasal SEPtUM oo es sk case bse dee we we whee sien e ee 3 
eAeevOCenorrorated  Hasal SeDtUM, 6.45 sic 4.5.39 os hae ala OV nel eee 1! 
Cases of cleft palate ..... Bere UF tha os were TOR Oye Fahri gaat pean anata 2 
eee eM EL ETIORANEE OES IEG). 8a 8004 Si oc 6 04 asia oS Ma acy dnb aun ueie Bre RR we eS 1 
Nea EG EE OIVS RECALLS 10 alla. is cthiet a. 00% ‘a %o.5 (00 ob ea ole wees bible om gieke ee 1 
eee A Es MET TTA S goles Yin 4 Kar ee op, ik Wo eckv a om ns WER Oa SERS z 
Pupils excluded on account of contagious diseases .............--.205 350 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. F. VAN HORN, M. D., 
Medical Inspector. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL HYGIENE 
Plainfield Public Schools, 1916-1917 


PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE. 


Defective Vision: 


Number°of (cases: reported 3:c.siss's «cu eaielans bie cman acs ee 
Secured. Classes ssincgioa salu ih acats ewig lave ior cy, Welk Malas 6 oe 
Promised: to‘ consult opticians (255. angie v sak) ty see 2s ee 
Disapprove. of treatment). 2p cec  sscnaes Hew eee tak Un nee 
Tett schools i 2 si oats conte dolore d need Ore GL a oar ayeal a ease ana 
Consulted. optician, vision ‘improved «2.0 ..).03 35). a tase clas ee 
Not wearing glasses at time of examination ................... 


Enlarged Tonsils: 


Number of Cases ‘reported (3.10%. ds 00: ses on calea a eaa haere eee 
Operations. eis 6 ec Es bcs ain: Cas idea ole Oe Pe 
TU FAC ioe Poe isin aley oh dw 5 palo re alle ota) ae 0 CGS BRT oR eRe enc ee "A 
Promised .to consult: physician) .....)..d¢anau os os a ee 
Disapprove. of {treatment 4... «<< c's i oe malate tes oeinaieiets einen eee 
Bett ischoole eis << oc. See ne va. s.0 she iaiele, bis ccsohe etait Sie ene ee 
Nasal Obstruction: 
Number of cases, reported © i 2200: ..+.'<.).ncetae nem’ nels een 
Operations: sie sca dateialela 6 sa oee le eee utaen en re 
Pe ated 2 s-ciu caw es oe hs a) wale e 6 > cee ine noe eee ee 
Disapprove of treatment s. s.4..'s chitin eee ne dele 
Promised to consult physician .......... josie 9 oiehalole seem 
Left) school) oss. 'ans. dan bien) 6 preva arena eve Bah eaten ee ee 
Defective Hearing: 
Number of .casés.- reported #.../002. nk 6 ee oe. oe ee 
Preated (yes oop wek wh Sv aa alee Oana thc eM uhee neon e at nee 
Promised:to; consult: physician yiicee pitts e acces clone mete ee 
TIMPEO VEE yg ee CAN wee hie bola vie eawie ee eee nae ee 
Dissaprove.of. treatment. ci00)sa2 usicn cence eas seekers 
Lett school eyes Fee ieee oe Mee 5 clea a a ee au ms eR 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Eye Lids, B. M.: 
Number’: of cases: reported) 824.4428 sane eee ee 
(Breasted. vii5 i's ia cais'd civ oye lsc Goa Rls eigen aeiive aac anne ane ee 
Promiséd ‘to consult physician... sass ee are a 
Disapprove, of). treatment), i054 os wes «ele ye oa eee 
Tamiprovedd 35/55. Gee feetecata a ahd iy. alle ile a eer aes areata Nal eet oe 
Left school 02 aioe nO eau shale bois eae ae eee Oe oe 
Crossed Eyes: 
Number: of cases. found), /i.2s.4 sae cres aaa x baie ceidin 9 
Secured glasses i 0.4), ssa aad ens eee ett a it et 
Disapprove. of treatment: (ioe shee ewe ee eee 


Promised ‘to consult physician (a7; se cet aac ase 1 


SATAVL ONISSAYG TVOIDYNS ONIAVW 
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CASES OF EXCLUSION 
Excluded by the School Nurse 


MSIE LCCEING ASICS Retr, Sion (awies a hw ok ede eed wet cee 15 
es eCleG es ETINaN  MCASIES: 425 se oie is «ce ch os o notes ole Gas en's o7. 
BeENI Re COUR CHICK CIDE DOR rarity cule acts oe cs sla s lei dalne bow ceeeeee a 73 
Pe DECC Ce nDODING COUQIN br oe fost fe sel sire Ree ob wlesmehbile ei be 34 
ee Der OU mies Mn Ieee. my ct vie wits sh oa ss oie oes lean ee veld 8 
Serene SECIEVOALSUD, ae Slows. 5 ao oi Sus. oa tes A ie ict oe ae 23 
PE SOUSTERIE ETOUDIC © crest ca icles ss « SSS One aw oieiasie skis os aut 33 
eC SISROADILISG ea es Ue ea ce ta ss SR re oS ce cc ae omens 69 
RerPPC LIM UD RDS fe Boon? Oe Ih Se ohle toe wie eed Une n Oy pe news 17 


CHILDREN REFERRED TO CLINICS. 


Reterer es NOSE AIK THEOAtICLINIC fee hE a a's ad be le sina ies ore 51 
NL STEREOS a Rw a peat Meee poe Ne 24 
Sie SCHORR vis seri So we lax hd Oa ek ee awlieea le ehee 11 
MAT CAMA TITUS TP het ela a phy RA C4) U atee ahaa cae s) cores Liss kb abs 109 


HELEN R. BOICE, 
School Nurse. 
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$70 10S 409. 16 S189 186-106. 198: 116 ter (oS AVE oo oe oe sdjnd posodxq 
gestions. l66l 1892 WEE 4IL (EST Stl 199% iPe-Ie ET) Pepee ee Areiodwa} uonoe1xy 
OTeelie SZ be ZI AZ eh SL OE 6c. 8c" COL Bepeet hice) jusueWiad UoT}IeIXY 
Bie OG sags) sie ee OE Ze Ol woe 6 0. CC eae ee a 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


Bere CAT AL SETIPIOS) Sise ced oc eos ee ksh act ae eo ede BIS Sousa 
RE TOG CR SE a eae a a Rev. D. W. Skellenger, D. D. 
Paluratory ddress and Hésay’. 2... bebe eae. ce Fanny Mann 
mT es os os ao Sis a Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D. 
Ne OTe e Gs Wy ar ek Sead Pda Seid acebev bares ow ie be Herbert 
presentation of Rewards. ss... 6. ke es Dr. B. Van D. Hedges 


For Mathematics (The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize) 
Offered by Mr. William M. Stillman 


For English Composition (The G. H. Babcock Prize) 
Offered by Mr. George L. Babcock 


For English Composition........ Offered by the Courier-News 
For English Composition ...... Offered by the W. C. T. U. 


For English Composition (The Craig A. Marsh Prize) 
Offered by Mrs. O. T. Waring 


OS Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
For Commercial Studies .... Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
mer ieve a) Voinc1s Calling ... 06.25 ce ee 8 As Pate 
Valedictory Essay and Address .............. Percy Mathey Stelle 


Presentation of Diplomas by the President of the Board of 
0 OY OES SR ae Mr. Archibald Cox 


ee 76 OT VAIMETICA® 2 ic oe os oes oe cleleleelce ey eiew's Goldman 
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CLASS OF 1917 


Percy Mathey Stelle, Valedictorian 


Fanny Mann, Salutatorian 


Brown, Alice Irene 

Case, Eleanor Marshall 
Fuller, Ruth 

Hofer, Cora M. 

Kuntz, Eva Rose 
Kunzman, Frances 
Lansdale, Mary Elizabeth 


Marchant, Elizabeth Katherine 


Patton, Adele Cutts 
Searing, Eleanor Valentine 


Babcock, Juan Acres, Jr. 
Berrien, Clinton Steele 
Coudray, Sheldon A. 
Crone, Edward A. 
Dunavan, Caryl C. 
Geary, Paul 

Glasser, Moses 


CLASSICAL 


Sweeney, Genevieve Adele 
Carter, Burnham 

Case, Everett N. 

Jacobs, B. Ralph 

King, J. Caldwell 
Kunzman, Maurice Leo 
McDonough, Peter, Jr. 
Preger, Samuel 

Stelle, Percy Mathey 
Tildon, John Calvin 


SCIENTIFIC 


Horn, Tyree R. 

Johnson, Ralph 

Lincoln, Kenneth McKinley 
McKay, Harold John 
Smith, Fred I. 

Smith, George Ellsworth 
Somlock, Raymond J. 


Spicer, Harold Willis 


Alpaugh, Florence 

Banks, Adelaide 

Brown, Grace Marion 
Butler, Dorothy Stelle 
Chamberlain, Juliet Robeson 
Clark, Mildred M. 

Clark, Rose Helen 
Coddington, Hazel Allen 
Coulter, Mary Agnes 
Courser, Muriel Jordan 
Endress, Katharine Josephine 
Goetter, Lois F. 

Hadley, Clara Barton 
Hall, Florence G. 
Hamblin, Jean Marie 
Higgins, Harriet Elizabeth 
Little, Edith Marion 
Loizeaux, Lois Elizabeth 
Manning, Elizabeth Dunn 
Marien Gladys C. 
Marien, Hazel S. 

Moy, Irene 


GENERAL 
Oesterling, Mildred Christine 


Palmer, Elsa 

Pierson, Blanche 

Reidy, Helen Elizabeth 
Roth, Mary Eleanor 
Sattels, Doris 

Schmidt, Daisy Marguerite 
Scribner, Julia 

Slorah, Amelia Lindsay 
Sperry, Cornelia Elisabeth 
Stevens, Kathryn A. 
Stewart, Pauline 

Thomae, Mary Shephard 
White, Emilie 

Feldman, Benjamin 
Franke, August L. 
Goldberg, David Maurice 
Hooper, William Lyne 
Kingslow, George Leslie 
Lewis, Charles Leonard, Jr. 
Miles, Wendell Lloyd 
Newell, Parker B. 


Swackhamer, DeWitt 
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COMMERCIAL 
Augenblick, Dorothy Piddington, Emily 
Bantle, Minnie Barbara Shiff, Frances Beatrice 
Bicknell, Mary Mildred Vail, Theodosia Voorhees 
Butt, Eva Winter, Margaret French 
Coughlan, Marcella Margaret Brandt, Elmer A. 
Cullinan, Elsie Anderson Bunker, Horace E., Jr. 
Freedman, Anna Charlotte Corbin, Charles Augustus 
Greene, Eleanor Booker Corbin, Joseph Francis 
Haight, Lydia Frances Guttridge, Kenneth Doyle 
Handelman, Lillian R. Kriney, Lewis William 
Jones, Mabel Evelyn Kyle, Arthur Joseph 
McDonnell, Katherine Smith, Joshua C. 
Mann, Fanny Srager, Louis 
Mercready, Lillian Alva Thorn, Harvey Kingston 
Mitze, Josephine Wagner, Chester Stryker 
HOME ARTS 
Hastings, Anna Fulton Runyon, Hazel Mae 
Pratt, Ruth Van Nash Storr, Marjorie Alberta 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Millard, A. Colin Richards, Edward Maxwell 
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PRIZE LIST, 1917 


MATHEMATICS 


The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mr. William M. Still- 
man. First Prize, fifteen dollars in gold; John Fawcett. Second 
Prize, ten dollars in gold; Fanny Mann. Honorable Mention, 
Sydney Angleman. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


1. The George H. Babcock Prize, given by Mr. George L. 
Babcock, to the pupils of the three upper classes writing the best 
compositions. First Prize, fifteen dollars in books chosen by the 
receiver of the prize. Kipling, 10 volumes; Adele Cutts Patton. 
Second Prize, ten dollars in books chosen by the receiver of the 
prize. Kipling, 5 volumes; Burnham Carter. Browning’s Poems; 
Margaret Hanson. Honorable Mention, Irene Moy, Percy Mathey 
Steele. 

2. The Craig A. Marsh Prize, given by Mrs. O. T. Waring to the 
pupils of the Freshman Class writing the best compositions. First 
Prize, ten dollars in gold; Harry Stevens. Second Prize, five dol- 
lars in gold; Ranger Tyler. Honorable Mention, Katherine 
Brennan, Hamilton Wilmerding. 

3. The W. C. T. U. Prize, for the best essay on a given topic. 
Prize, five dollars in gold; Percy Mathey Stelle. Honorable Men- 
tion, Juliet R. Chamberlain. 

4. The Courier-News Prize, for the best essay on a topic relating 
to municipal affairs, written by a member of the Senior Class. Prize, 
ten dollars in gold; Horace E. Bunker, Jr. Honorable Mention, 
Hazel Allen Coddington. 


TRANSLATION PRIZES 


Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert. For the best sight translation 
of assigned passages, a first prize of three dollars, and a second prize 
of two dollars, expended in books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 

1. Vergil. First Prize, Kipling, 5 volumes; Burnham Carter. 

Second Prize, The Invisible God, by H. G. Wells; Samuel Preger. 

2. Cicero. First Prize, Our Favorite Songs; Margaret Mets. 
Second Prize, Tennyson’s Poems; Hope Angleman. Honorable 
Mention, Margaret Hanson. 

3. Caesar. First Prize, Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations; Kath- 
arine Holt. Second Prize, Stevenson, 2 volumes; Walter Silbert. 


COMMERCIAL PRIZES 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. A first prize of three dol- 
lars and a second prize of two dollars expended in the purchase of 
books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 
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1. Amanuensis. First Prize, Tarbell’s “Life of Lincoln;” 
Fanny Mann. Second Prize, ‘““The Efficient Secretary,” by Ellen 
Lane Spencer; Lillian Handelmann. 

2. Stenography I. First Prize, Gregg Shorthand Dictionary; 
Elizabeth Hicks, French Dictionary; Jessie Craig. Second Prize, O. 
Henry, “Strictly Business” and Shakespeare’s Wit and Humor; Con- 
stance Durrant. Honorable Mention, Katherine Endress. 

3. Bookkeeping I. First Prize, ““Turrets, Towers and Temples,” 
by Esther Singleton; Marjorie Enander. Second Prize, “The 
Panama Canal; Beatrice Maxwell. Honorable Mention, Jessie 
D. Ross. 

4. Typewriting I. First Prize, Cassell’s German Dictionary; 
Flora Zeek. Second Prize, Van Tyne’s “American Revolution ;’ 
George Hipp. Honorable Mention, Jessie Craig, Winifred Eaton, 
Caroline Dorman, George Enk. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION 


PAVOCATION Gesisck cee aa ee ees Rev. Frederick J. Hubach, D. D. 


Ametica;. the Beavutitul i a. «cues Coe cee hae ee Ward 


Katherine E. Bates 
Chorus by Graduating Class 


Original Essay—Sir Galahad...... Herbert Henderson Seaman, Jr. 
Piang SOlOrnts Sia okie nae see ck eee aee Helen Maud Haseltine 
Cay) cPrelude'in Evivimor 20 53) Ose eae ee Barthody 
(o) Presto Asitato’ 2 o4 ct are ees ote ee Barthody 
Original Essay—“The Die is Cast ........ George Peter Murray 
JUNeIRGSES AD GUIENs eK. sa, cue ee ee Girls’ Chorus 
Away to the Fields, Wilson .......... Chorus by Graduating Class 
Original Essay—The Meaning of the Flag........ Margaret Dean 
Te CiLUA foe RL ORD RRR es Ce eg ong Sethe Gers? 9 Rev. Howard E. Clarke 
Piano Duet ... Teresa Catharine Kreger, Harold Robert McCusker 
(a): Reve! Duchbion9 ee eo ee ee Kontski 
(o)°Hungartan; Dances 2.00% “anos eee ete ee Brahms 


Original Essay—Commerce—Y esterday, Today, and Tomorrow 
Benjamin F. Hadley 


Presentation ot “Awards yo arewa see. he eee Mr. Archibald Cox 
President of Board of Education 

For United States Hee (The J. B. Probasco Prize), 
Offered by Mrs. J. B. Probasco 


For English Composition _...... Offered by W.'C. T..U: 
To Thee, O Country, Eichberg ...... Chorus by Graduating Class 
Presentation-ot Diplomas:.%0.5,04 2 eee Mr. Archibald Cox 


Star Spangled Banner. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1917 


Adelmann, Andrew Robertson 
Anderson, Elma Louise 
Anderson, Emma Zenaide 
Apgar, Mary Bella 
Badger, Hildreth 

Baker, John Arthur 
Baumann, Ludwig Eugene 
Beekman, Emma Lois 
Bellis, Wesley Roland 
Bender, Louis 

Bernstein, Libby Elizabeth 
Bey, Viola Amelia 
Boldrini, Mario Lewis 
Britton, Harold Milton 
Bronston, Walter Eshell 
Bye, Gladys Eleanor 
Broadhead, John Garrett 
Canter, Leah Elizabeth 
Carlson, Charles Frederick 
Carver, Robert Graham 
Cassett, Anna Marguerite 
Chamberlain, Alfred Douglas 
Chapman, Gertrude Helen Louise 
Coad, Cedric Baker 

Cobb, Leonard Julius 
Cogger, Catharine Honor 
Cose, Frederick Pearce 
Cregar, Carrie Adeline 
Daniel, John Irving 
Deakin, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Dean, Margaret 

Decker, Elsie Edna 
Dewey, Mildred 
Dubrowsky, Rose Roslin 
Dunavan, Margaret Matilda 
Durrant, Sydney Ralph 
Eggie, Ida Augusta 

Ellis, Marion Elizabeth 
Fielder, Julia Frances 
Fischer, William Howard 
Fletcher, Gilbert Boughton, Jr. 
Fountaine, Kenneth Pierce 
Fuller, Robert Earl 
Fullerton, Jessie Quarrier 
Gaine, Richard Carman 
Gibbs, Harry Albert, Jr. 
Goodwin, Mary Josephine 
Gould, Hyman William 
Hadley, Benjamin F. 
Hadley, Lois Ione 

Hall, Julia Brower 
Harris, Florence Rosalind 
Haseltine, Helen Maud 
Holmes, Rita 

Hrin, William Paul 


Hubach, Frederick George 
Hummer, Eric Norman 
Johnson, Adolph 

Johnson, Sarah Blakeslee 
Jones, Howard Allan 
Kates, Fanny Elsie 

Keeler, Allen George 
Kimball, Lewis Everett 
Kline, Frances Elizabeth 
Kline, Morton 

Kreger, Teresa Catherine 
Kunzman, Frances Elizabeth 
Lake, Helen Louise 
Lancaster, Dorothy Louise 
Lerch, Beatrice Edna 
Locke, Josephine Margaret 
Lynn, Russell White 
McCusker, Harold Robert 
MacDonald, Reginald Jenkins 
McDonough, Anna Marie 
McVoy, John Arthur 
Marienschek, Frank Harry 
Marsh, Edythe 

Martone, James Paul 
Mendez, David Thomas 
Moor, Evelyn Grace 

Moore, Helen Clara 
Morehouse, Ruth Louise 
Murray, George Peter 
Nathanson, Clara 
Newmiller, Sarah Gertrude 
Oswald, Walter John 
Peterson, Clarence 

Petze, Charles Louis 
Phillipson, Olga Emelia 
Pound Russell Fowler 
Preger, Jerome 

Reder, Celia 

Reiss, Clara 

Rhodes, Ethel Ellen 
Rittenhouse, Gertrude Estelle 
Robinson, Edward W., Jr. 
Roome, Sandford 

Roseberry, Edith Larew 
Rosenthal, Benjamin Edward 
Rosenthal, Sidney 

Sachar, Charlotte Lee 
Satterfield, Benjamin Freeman 
Scribner, Harold Fred 
Scruggs, Eva E. Jane 
Schwartz, Ruth 

Seaman, Herbert Henderson, Jr. 
Shaw, Elston Edwin 

Shirley, Joseph Franklin 
Shepherd, Robert 
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Siegelin, Clifton Otto 
Sperry, William Tooker 
Spicer, Robert Thurston 
Spring, Nano Retha 
Srager, Raphael 
Tallamy, Bertram Dalley 
Thiers, William Gordon 
Thorpe, Raymond Clifford 
Tier, Mildred Louise 
Todd, Doris Lavina 
Tullock, Robert Bruce 


Vail, Ruth Tolles 

Van Name, George Irving 
Velinsky, Violet 

Voorhees, Constance 

Von Tobel, Helen 
Walevelsky, Esther Millicent 


- Walsh, Howard Dorchester 


Weber, Walter 
Wickstrom, Elsa Carolyn 
Wotton, Helen Josephine 
Zich, Jerome Joseph. 


SEPECIAL SEVENTH GRADE 


Pupils who were promoted from the Seventh Grade to the High School 
in 1916 and have maintained their standing in the High School: 


Avery, Caroline Howard 
Greene, Marion: Adelaide 
Mann, Cecelia 

Casner, Elizabeth Lucile 
Wheeler, Grace 

Meredith, Spencer Barrett 


Searles, Harold Burr 
Price, Herbert Allen 
Doughty, Frank Morey 
Macnab, Jean 
Ransome, Avery 
Mumford, Constance 
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LIST OF TEACHERS, 1916-1917 


WITH YEAR OF APPOINTMENT 
HENRY M. MAXSON, SuPERINTENDENT—1892 


H1GH SCHOOL 


Lindsey Best, Principal...... 1901 Evelyn. Roster .2/fei8 ae eee 1916 
Henry R. Hubbard, Vice-Prin. 1907 fiimipa (Gittords wor ge edna. 1913 
DEON ALDASS 1.3 oe ccs snes sos 1890 Ariadne “Gilbert \.¢ shan ok 1904 
ester Ly. Beers... sos es as 1912 Adolphus W. Hauck ........ 1912 
M. Elizabeth Benedict ....... 1891 Roviag Werden 2. ace 1912 
PLASOIGIE BING Ehii.5-06 od ss oie s 1913 Cornelia L. Lounsbury ...... 1912 
PleleneNie DIGIC +. 5 5s. sicie's a 1914 Bnoebe- Dy Lovello sais. oe 1902 
Geraldine Brooks ............ 1912 ADBOOIC, SIVID erie coe a 1909 
Seles BLOWN ocisat cls es X 1912 Lavra, McCabe se. ciee ne 1916 
mocomes bs Bulls. os... 5 oes i 1902 Ralph iSiPatell! $22 46 eeiwe ss 1913 
Coralee Coleman. (2.0.25... 1915 Howard Van Deusen ........ 1916 
Ellen K. Cumming .......... 1899 Helen) Diaw aller. oe. rhs 1916 
PUMiyae Le IASON ip % 606 4 ais 3 1909 Nellie M. Waterbury........ 1914 
Peother eH erton: . stasis. 1911 Rudy bo Weam a iccnt sees 1915 
ate HO. os 2 oe oth Sa wsie as 1914 Mistam Be West. «soos 1913 
Pitan; Engstrand «is. sss 1913 Clarence L. Woodman ...... 1914 
POUNCE LCVANS: ojiicae cosa. s 1912 George \W. Wriston! ..0vs-s: 1912 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
D. Ralph Starry, Principal...1915 Dorothy Me Tates saa0. ee 1913 
LOLITA 1 E11 ae ee 1912 WAnastasta «Griffin 2) sede. 1913 
BAAR OL OCATIC® 6. so sce yo 00s 1904 Bleanorel..Wilberie. .ccoses 1895 
Florence E. Cooper ......... 1913 Florence \ Raguse’~. 3.05204 1916 
TBs US ES Ol 9 i a 1911 Dorothy.S. -Pumam wie ssenne 1915 

WHITTIER SCHOOL 
Raper ©: Trenbath 2... ......:. 1912 Wones ‘Cheever: ots ante ane 1912 

Harriet Humphrey 22.5.3)... 1908 
OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 

Peles JONNSON. s,s ois. e se ese 1909 Dester Tce Dik 6s tice 1914 
Baran A. Dwight’). ..).%/.(... 3 1914 Newa/uM:.. Harmon (4.00.63 1915 
BAStee FOCOMIGL |p sca 6 Se oso 1915 Alice S. Wel@ hss ce cenannnie 1916 

EVERGREEN SCHOOL 
Noel J. Bullock, Principal....1885 Gertrude M. Slocum ........ 1910 
Isabelle G. Ross. .2..53.0...%%. 1907 Caroline (A. Barber evaudneses 1887 
SedrIIGl IVE David oo. 0s... ss 1912 Phlizabeth I. Angell) ..5..22< 1899 
Minared GC. Beard .......... 1907 Carolyn SASSO wae ailesces 1915 
Dre UTLOI cise css es 0s 1896 Mildred Decker? 60.5 cee ee 1916 
Helen C. Trenbath .......... 1907 Gettruide) Kands: (os extien ois yx 1916 
Frances B. Nischwitz ........ 1912 Helena Lo Nemlos3. pace Ge 1916 

Gladys M. Miller ........... 1916 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
ODER WWDMC 6s fos be ve es 1910 Fanny Beckwith .casecoe asc 1908 
epastasia’ ©’ Neill ........<. 1913 Mary. Clarke acne von, wie te ect 1913 
Caron. G. Borton :....-..2.. 1913 Mariette Baldwin .......... 1910 
PMA OUMAN as. ccc es es 1906 Mary E. \Wilkins2.26on te: 1909 
Beet PAUP ET 0 acy «vive a e's s a0 1916 Merle F. Randolph .......... 1914 
Peanres- 1. Kine. 2.325... 1910 Marys Radford ic; 30 yee 1914 


Helen A. Hug gocsusauete rcs 1916 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


Frederick W. Cook, Principal 1915 Louise “Palen... flocs en wee 1913 
WA) STUN eee tae ca tee ial 1910 Jean Gilfillan... 3. Cases 1906 
Mabel R. Williamson ....... 1916 Mayme, Breads. .\2::ecse9 ses 1905 
itlash. Bateman 3.0). scewscuiss 1908 Julea@abec Brandt)’; .)..eee. os 1912 
Alice: Custevens: hus co See 1911 Ennlygearda os... 2.5 canes 1916 
Charlottenk; Norris ))..002 222. 1914 Evelyn Fisher }..%.0. 30% seen 1909 
Sadie tPebany ns. soe eae oie 1912 Viola. Gatda-).2.02 oes een 1915 
BRYANT SCHOOL 
Flora Griffin, Principal ...... 1892 Lucia*N Wood) <2222.. >see 1889 
Martha Kleines. cas mie Ae Frances W. Woodland ...... 1905 
Cassia Ey Cooper usa rone ace 1910 KatesMarsh- 2.5223 Sous een 1903 
Geneva:.G. Cowen i252. .4% 1905 Minmie'l’: Frazee <i... one 1913 
Beorens VV hittOhe sc. 20s oes 1906 Cora \F. Cadmus 2.55 1891 
Frvel Bryans .... 5. ae 1914 Elizabeth G, Doig 272.2. ee 1916 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
Caroline Bs Leena eies ss et » 1900 Grace Clapsaddle .<.7s..020 1912 
Bie Henggiekson \..602 0s 0 1916 Mary -L. Marsh -.:. 25S. sage 1905 
Byelyn) Siti. sesso 86 oe. vies vs 1913 J. Elizabeth Hopkins ........ 1915 
Louise. Begs ieee fae See 1901 Elizabeth Fowler ........... 1912 
EMERSON SCHOOL 
Minnie L. Margrey .......... 1916 Jessie Phelps. ©. 2...253203eeee 1911 
Mi vier: Db. MoTIGSGeLe Oik Siwse 65 1916 Addie D.* Eastman 2.23.03 1906 
Atle adeastman: A504 a8 1907 Bertha Nelson »...0.3. 55 sens 1913 
Ethel <M. sLoiselle |..." 2850: 1913 
IRVING SCHOOL 
Genevieve Petrie, Principal. .1888 Mary. J; Dennis’... .4ce2e0e- 1902 
Lelia “Watson Sales soe 1916 Alice’ G. Barretticcs. 7 mes 1909 
Nary aC. Brodie: tic cee cle 1911 Marion B. Forbes s2i2.5-32 1911 
Elizabeth G. Greenleaf ..... 1909 Harriet)‘ Filoiet 3.22.4 1891 
Annie S. Holden gee... .... 1913 Georgia. A. Ricker?) 1903 
WAlicex AS Leet is. aes «ean e's 1890 Elizabeth S. White .......... 1902 . 
Pie ar ClATK Sos es latin ohela 1899 Ethel (Mehl 24.072 eee 1916 
Pilhan eh. APhdips na eee 1905 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
Elizabeth Webber .......... 1912 Marjorie Barbour .......... 1908 
Wilhelmina Brodie .......... 1912 Theresa’ A. Fisher, 1.222% es 1905 
Pisida) Johnsons: oGsiea.e seo see 1912 Ethel \M.Sleight foe 1909 
Anna W. Booraem .......... 1876 Nellie Gonyea,\c.55 Gee 1912 
SUPERVISORS 
Anna sj. Bennett. cic. seine 1897 Charles »L. Lewis 22. 1896 
GCE OAGIOT: Seine noe e oe cee 1910 Addie P. Jackson) 1-2 7oae 1904 
OpEN AIR CLAss 
Bernice Big SOW eee ee 1915 
MANUAL TRAINING 
Arthur F. Hopper, Supervisor.1915 Rath ‘Klein: 5. ..65 202 yeeeeee 1914 
Atice: M..Lindsley wines eee n « 1914 Henry. F.. Oesting.:. sie eee 1914 
Lucile. jackson@ayniitaae. 4 1914 Kenneth L. McCulloch ...... 1915 
Nirry; EE: . Decker. a3. eae 1907 Clarence B. Shubert ......:. 1915 


A CORNER OF THE MACHINE SHOP 
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ENROLLMEMT OF PUPILS, 1916-1917 


SCHOOL GRADE BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Mier vr uD bard® so. ke ee ks Senior 30 32 62 
EE a ES ea ea Senior _— 21 21 
Be TOW orice dee cce ees Senior 20 yf 47 
Perea dee BOLI 6... i esc cs wee Junior 11 23 34 
MeO WONY IDLO Gaye sows nace se ne Junior 20 21 41 
Cornelia Lounsbury ............. Junior 21 21 42 
Wiittanre be West eel ee as Junior 16 25 41 
PIGIEU OG GIIGIE fees esc nen eas Sophomore 24 21 45 
BPAtHOE GISPCTION. ie ss ck ss ee ce nee Sophomore 19 23 42 
UeetaGne Gat Dert: 6% 6 oc sk ec ee eee Sophomore fd | A Se 2 42 
MO eS AUCK cot ok sack so oie Sophomore 18 23 41 
George W. Wriston ............. Sophomore Pipe 20 42 
De eer tnOHCMICt) ch vcs oak ce kc ces ss Freshman 9 18 27 
PITAL ASOD) os ss elt dace koe Freshman 15 35 50 
19 EE ek 0) 1 OO Ge Ae a a Freshman 34 — 34 
PROP AME SASIOLG | cin ccd ease eos seis oss Freshman 8 ag 40 
CSU Mal oo, Ue Sr) 1 en Freshman 14 26 40 
POMC WINER oi ssl. de ook es Freshman 12 12 24 
Nellie M. Waterbury ............ Freshman 17 24 41 
PAOD ce EME StrANG |. s «op ees eos Middler 21 ie 38 

GRAMMAR 
LASS OGRE 9 an a ae a Eighth 15 22 37 
RET ERC APIO ie a bess oes so « Eighth 18 19 37 
PPOTOUNV Wt LAtG ls sc cece ce ss Eighth 18 19 37 
RO OSE ea coats ke cee 5 Eighth 17 17 34 
Piorence h. GCOOpers.. si... eee es Eighth 23 14 37 
Florence W. Raguse ............ Seventh 22 18 40 
eu AStASee CSPI. 6) oes s See Seventh 21 20 41 
Pieamor Es Wilber sc.s ses cass Seventh 2a 19 41 

WHITTIER 
OOS PAT Se i ach Sr Sixth 24 25 46 
PRMD NSM CC HOOVER S cas cece ye +t Sixth 19 31 50 
PUSETIOt LA UINDOTEY 25 ccc cece cee Sixth 23 24 47 

STILLMAN 
API ONTSON oe tas oes cs soos Opportunity 18 _- 18 
PrrieePePSCnnMdt: sacs... es eos Opportunity 14 — 14 
Se ea te Opportunity — 14 14 
bei oa 5 0 eae ae Opportunity 13 — 13 
VON AVE PEL ALMON ilk cee ees a Opportunity 8 8 16 
EAS SLES Opportunity — 16 16 

EVERGREEN 

meabellemer, ROSS. ..............--- Seventh 20 13 33 
meldted’ ©. Bearts,.......2..0+.- Sixth 16 pa 37 
Mattic (ee Dayiser...........5-+- Sixth Pee 16 39 
eater COUMONr... 2.26... 0.2. Fifth 24 - 14 38 


WeMildred Decker ................. Fifth 19 9 28 


a 
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SCHOOL GRADE 
Helen ‘Trenbath’.3.0.. gees eae. Fourth 
Frances B. Nischwitz ............ Third 
Gertrude pRANG.“s vas soem ee ae Third and Fourth 
Gertrude Mi :Slocum *3...7.652 52-2. Second 
Carole nA Darper Uocag oaGha ns nice First 
Elizabethu rl wAngell cries ss. uses Kindergarten 
FRANKLIN 
REDE AG: WVV ITE. satis ks alsin Soosis a iotace Fifth 
Anastasta’ O'Neill 2.0 o.5. 0b 3 58 Fifth 
Garoline “Borton \'o42 © ..os oe te tee Fourth 
Ania sotiiimaniccgs. oak ceieeaiue es Fourth 
MP TANCES ISTE. or a tee cape ek aie rene we Third 
Mariette Baldwin’ si. cicssccs «eke Third 
Chara Sauber ck tered sktiee een ee Third 
PATINA CB CCK VICE Cor ein e's he saree Second 
Wary CARRE sxc cents is ce ener aston Second 
Neary VIKING one ey os oreo va First 
Dierle a RANdOI DM ih)ec4 shee ees oles oe First 
WEAEY pe AGLOLO Se -oraix oo cies seas ae ae Kindergarten 
WASHINGTON 
M. Josephine Skillings ........... Seventh 
Dita atematics wont sites seu be sie Sixth 
Mabel Williamson ....... A eae nS Sixth 
PAVICON SLE VENE Wieck wa ides veins Fifth 
Charlottes NOrris: 26. socs bene on ee Fifth 
SAC Cr iL TaN Ved a hire lw lowes state ee 8 Fourth 
WOUIGe  PAIED seek aes Cc hae ean Fourth 
We ATCT ATE Ro Ate Wins a csek wisi ale Third 
WEavine: DECAGS Line. aes so yee Second 
NiViawe Canes eae ead Oe oar ple ee Second 
Pony CeAT Oats caress). wise ate eles G lols First 
EMORY Ss ESD EE wigs oie's cee 'ols acele.oiss Kindergarten 
BELOICE Is OLOWe (so lineinse 8 hut oss Open Air 
BRYANT 
Wiarton lei i reeks Cae oie Fifth 
Cassia eh COODET ch caa otal G tet shee Fifth 
Geneva G. Cowen ..........000- Fourth 
PIGbetT a WV DIOR sca tisd os Gc nese en Third 
PVC la SEV ADSI we cief isis cates haa he Third 
Frances W. Woodland ......... Second 
LUCIAR ING WOOG? tne we Ukdks cisaatetons Second 
Pate UNL ATS cee ene ee ones ete at First 
Minbie Lok tazees wake oes eee First 
Corark Ad MUS ic tna teeta een Kindergarten 
LINCOLN 
aroline=| ba aLee apiece Fifth 
Eiie. sn endrickson # .s eso Fourth 
BVeIn NU hick sews nasi ues Third 
Arrace: Clansaddlesy. yon chee oak Second 
PGUISG: Baye yo sc cd ee eos axe ee Second 


NeatyiLi: Marsh: 5). x uw essen First 


BOYS 


22 
15 
tt 
29 
18 
35 


18 
17 
13 
13 
29 
27 


19 
28 
26 
16 
16 
19 
24 
24 
28 
26 
27 
32 


18 
17 
is 
17 
15 
26 
22 
22 
UW 
25 
24 
29 
11 


17 
20 
27 
15 
23 
15 
Ws 
23 
28 
25 


22 
17 
13 
14 
16 
29 


GIRLS TOTAL 


40 
32 
24 
42 
47 
62 
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SCHOOL GRADE BOYS GIRLS TOTAL. 
J Elizabeth Hopkins ............ First 23 if 40 
SeEACe CVANSAUGIE © 0. cos eee ess First 12 4 16 
Pirzapeth Powler 6.6 600600564 5. Kindergarten 35 40 75 

EMERSON 

VE oe Lt GO ga Sng Fourth 19 10 29 
Minnie L: Margrey ....:........ Fourth 17 19 36 
Bere BE ASUNAN | chavs ods es ae 3% « Third 15 21 36 
WESSIC SE UEIDS eee ech. Sass e's eas Second 21 23 44 
PeeaIen ye AaSHMAN 9»... ) oie cue wes s First 27 30 57 
CECA AGING ISON oe ws newer e cess Kindergarten 36 32 68 

IRVING 
Be LOUIE veins se iie cscs apr hss Seventh 18 20 38 
CLAM ALSONG cnc s cs viiye o.sveaiae cs Sixth 30 22 52 
Elizabeth Greenleaf ............ Fifth 25 18 43 
POM IS eo TTOIGeH (6.5) oc hee 88 es Fourth 15 28 43 
JME 0 SR a Fourth 25 16 41 
PEC LALKE 96 os Sees ee wees Third 17 18 35 
IAE EP CNRIS. ooo. esas eck eee Third 20 12 32 
MCR Mr OR ATTER Peis 3 os 53M co ca Xe Second 17 16 33 
Marion B; Forbes ............5¢% Second 22 11 33 
ME CISCRIPLIINET 0% a's. 40 056 vie aids 3 os First 24 15 39 
GeOnttaAw RICKEY foe ca ects ce ce First Ze 18 40 
eave, WVOILE ©. ow sviosc ee cee os Kindergarten 26 28 54 

JEFFERSON 

Elizabeth Webber ............... Seventh 17 20 37 
Wy ilhelmina’ Brodie <............ Sixth 25 17 42 
PIPAyOUNSON |. Gisas ce vein ee cs Fifth 16 21 37 
nna VV.-Booraem 2... ...-.5.6... Fourth 19 24 43 
Mariotie Barbour 2 ....6.6..6005 Third 22 24 46 
MMCLCSA RTE ISNET 2 pace seeds 28s 6 sie Second 22 25 47 
POU STOIC 6 igs as a\es sickens First 20 37 57 


PVC GGONVEA el. ee oe ls we oe Kindergarten 23 34 57 
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